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THE UNITED NATIONS PHILOSO- 
PHY OF EDUCATION 


signifies deliberate planning. Moreover, it offers 
the Declaration as a core curriculum for a self-educat- 
In exact line with this is the proffered 
Article 26 


proposes that their work “shall be directed to the full 


In the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
education is mentioned twice. The concluding para- 
graph of the Preamble treats the Declaration in its ing society. 
entirety as an educational venture; Article 26 deals 
with the part of this venture that is assigned to 
schools, colleges, and other institutions for teaching 


and research. When these two passages are ce nsidered 


conception of educational institutions. 


development of the .human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and funda- 
It shall promote understanding, 


together and their many interlocking relationships are mental freedoms. 


analyzed, there is disclosed the outline of an eduea- tolerance and friendship among all nations and racial 
tional aspiration that is comprehensive, fresh, and _ or religious groups, and shall further activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace.” 


The structural members of this monumental design 


challenging. The Preamble proclaims the Declaration 
as “a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 


do not stand out sharply; rather, they are embedded in 
unstated assumptions, in frames of reference, in the 
interrelations of diverse rights, and in facts that may 
or may not be mentioned. If we desire to judge the 
and by progressive measures, national and inter- educational meanings, we must traverse much ground 


national, to secure their effective recognition and that prima facie is not educational. One of the un- 
observance.” This would make every citizen a teacher 
and every branch of government a group of teachers. 


It means vastly more than that 


stated assumptions concerns the basic functions of the 
political state. When the Declaration was in tentative 
This is a new idea. or draft form, two kinds of rights, political and social, 
incidental educational influences must be expected to 
flow from every individual and every group. The 


phrase, “keeping this Declaration constantly in mind,” 


respectively, were distinguished from each other and 
In the final 


heads appear, nor any other sign of a momentous 


designated by subheads. form no sub 
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fact, namely, that in this Declaration a process of 
in the popularly held concept of the state 
great climaxes. The unopposed 


comes to one ot 1ts 


action of the Assembly indicates that the whole world 

wel] disposed toward a political standard that Mr. 
Douglas of our Supreme Court ealls “the human wel- 
fare state.’ This means the state that not only gov- 


but also serves. The derivation of governmental 


ern 
authority from the will of the governed is explicitly 


4 


affirmed in Article 21, but “the will of the governed” 


susceptible of more than one interpretation. It 


might mean “the will of the governed to be governed,” 


or “the will of the governed to have food, clothing, 
shelter, and other goods of life.’ The Declaration is 
clearly’ under the influence of the second of these two 
conceptions. This shift of thought with regard to the 
state necessitates a corresponding shift of thought 
with respect to the schools of the state. 


\ second assumption concerns the subject or pos- 


rat 


sesser of rights and freedoms. Apart from a refer- 


ence to the family as “entitled to protection by society 
and the state,” the Declaration does not deviate from 
the notion that rights inhere in the individual, nor does 
it exhibit 


critical notion of what it is to be an individual person. 


a disposition to question the popular, un- 


Knowledge of what it is to be an individual person has 
increased notably since the days of Jefferson and Rous- 
seau. Psychological and anthropological research has 
proved that, inherent in selfhood and essential to the 
meaning of such terms as “human individual” and “hu- 
man person,” there is social reality. At birth a human 
being has only one attribute of personality, namely, 
capacity to grow out of merely potential selfhood into 
actual selfhood. This growth is effected by interaction 


with other human beings—by having something in 


common with them. This is why communication is so 
essential to mental growth of the human type, and it 
explains why language is a major factor in the matur- 
ing of intelligence. Both I-ness and we-ness, then, are 
present in any self-assertion of either an I or a we. 
A citizen is not a self-enclosed unit, and neither so- 
ciety nor the state is an aggregation of such units. 
Therefore, the rights of the individual must be con- 
ceived from the ground up as rights of society. 

It follows that every right has as its obverse a duty 
which in turn is inseparably individual and social. 
Thus, my right to life includes a duty, under one 
emergency, to help keep someone else alive, and under 
another emergency a duty of other persons to help 
keep me alive. But not thus 
clear is the application of this principle to the right 
to freedom of opinion and expression. “This right,” 
says Article 19, “includes freedom to hold opinions 
and impart 


This is clear enough. 


without interference and to seek, receive 


information and ideas through any media and regard- 
The phrase “without interference” 


less of frontiers.” 
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reminds me of the Committee on Un-American Actiyj- 
ties, and the right to “receive” information reminds me 
of how I and my neighbors have been misled by the 
agencies of public information. Evidently this article 
only partly unfolds the right with which it is con. 
cerned. 

Inasmuch as every individual right has a “we” 
aspect of which the obverse side is a “we ought to,” it 
would be possible to derive from the Declaration’s 
magnificent list of individual rights a list of rights and 
duties of the state also when it is democratically econ- 
ceived as “we ourselves in action as the welfare state.” 
For example, note the bearing of Article 25 upon th 
rights and duties of the state: “Everyone has th 
right to a standard of living adequate for the healt} 
and well-being of himself and of his family, ineluding 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary 
social services, and the right to security in the even: 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, oli 
age or other lack of livelihood in cireumstances beyond 
his control.” This certainly implies that through tax- 
ation or otherwise much that now is private property 
will cease to be private. But nothing is said in th 
entire document about the extent and the limitations 
of the right of the state to turn private property int 
“No one,” says Article 17, “shall by 
Doubiless this 


public property. 
arbitrarily deprived of his property.” 
word “arbitrary” is a warning against socialistic ex- 
tremes, but what is to prevent an arbitrary interpreta 
tion of “arbitrary”? 

The fact that the Declaration does not press on be- 
yond where it stops is not a ground for fault-finding. 
Rather, rejoicing and thankfulness are due that the 
framers of it had the insight and the courage to go-so 
much farther than any other description of humai 
rights ever has gone. Nevertheless, it is important t 
take note of its stopping point. The plans already i: 
the making for a covenant of the nations for the en- 
forcement of human rights will force attention to it. 
That education must take account of it should b 
obvious from this simple cireumstance: To teach Arti 
cle 25 effectively will cause the learner to realize thai 
his own present or future private property is involved. 
He will naturally want to know what to expect. 

Here we arrive at the edge of a frame of referenc 
The deliberations that brought forth the Declaration 
were pervaded by consciousness of the tension betwee: 
the United States and the USSR. Now and then de- 
bate waxed hot over asserted faults on this side, then 
on that. It is not a secret that our representatives 
worked for formulas that would be serviceable in the 
eold war. (See Fact Sheet issued October, 1948, by 
the Office of Public Affairs, Department of State.) 
Without this frame of reference, the declaration in 
Article 13 that “Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return to his coun- 
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try” would be queer. The phrase in Article 19 about 
getting and giving information “regardless of fron- 
tiers” contains an obvious reference to experiences of 
our newsmen at Moscow. The formula in Article 17, 
for what ordinarily is called the right of private 
property is “the right to own property alone as well 
me in association with others.” This refleets the 
popular notion that in the Soviet Union there is no 


such thing as private ownership. 


, Incidentally, it 
uld not be captious to inquire why Article 17 ignores 
-he distinction between property for use and property 


‘power. This distinction ean be traced back to the 
ly chureh; it is common now in religious, academic, 


and even governmental circles. 


More significant, perhaps, than these bits is the 
broad fact that, whereas the rights of man are made 
nprecedently costly, provisions for meeting these costs 
are not represented as rights of the state; they are not 

mtioned. Silence here was, indeed, inevitable; the 
UN simply could not dig into the difference between 
“free” in “free enterprise” and “free” in “funda- 


mental freedoms.” Nevertheless, its formulas for 





its that cost money are remarkably bold and un- 
wavering. Side by side with phrases that have an 
anti-Soviet slant there are passages that unmistakably 

n toward re-examination of economie rights. 

These attitudes, taken as a whole, favor a type of 
school of which it is possible to construct a mental 
picture. Let us note, first of all, what at the beginning 
of this article was described as the freshness of a 
great aspiration. Schools and colleges that thus 
aspire will be pervaded by a bracing mental atmos- 
phere, a sense of being on the aggressive instead of 
the defensive. This will promote intellectual qui vive 
and breadth of interest. What is best in our history 
will command a deeper loyalty than any that recent 
generations have known, but this loyalty will fuse 
Citi- 
zenship will become an adventure, as if the world were 


with what this history promises for the future. 


still young. 

In the second place, the whole of public education 
now acquires an ethical orientation. The materials of 
instruetion cease to reflect the vulgar cult of success. 
The center from which all functions of the teacher 
radiate is a determination to make human beings 
articulately conscious of themselves as bound to one 
another by rights and freedoms which claim first con- 
sideration in all human control of impersonal things. 


As this adds meaning to “liberal” education, so also, 
by elevating the meaning of vocational and technical 


Here, 


tentions with respect to the humanities, the natural 
and physieal sciences, the social sciences, and the 


technologies. 
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Thirdly, the tendency of the Declaration is toward 
reinforcement of progressive education, but with a 
qualification. The school is summoned by the Declara- 
tion as well as by the progressive philosophy to provide 
for pupils a growing experience of freedom as one of 
the bases of social organization. Of itself, however, 
this does not quite reach the standard that is pro- 
claimed in Article 2: “without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status.” The kinds of discrimination 
that here are condemned are prevalent in the society 
from which the pupils come and into which they go. 
The implied standard for the school includes, there- 
fore, the enlistment of pupils in a struggle that may 
or may not arise within the school, but certainly awaits 
them. In other words, creative education is to give 4 
planned direction to creativity. 

Fourthly, the Declaration is packed with spiritual 
content without containing the word, “God.” The 
omission is intentional, and so far is it from being 
a slight to religion that it endeavors to protect the 
religions then and there present in the personnel of 
the Assembly of the United Nations from possible 
encroachments upon one another by means of the state. 
The omission expresses by silence the same attitude 
that is expressed in words in the article on religious 
liberty. Several interdenominational bodies that had 


passed resolutions favorable to a strong stand with 


reference to civil liberties had a representative of their 


own on the ground, urging the delegates in this diree- 
tion. Even though, perhaps, a reference to the Deity 
would have pleased many of the persons whom he 
represented, he reports that anxiety with regard to 
allayed. (See 
Information 1949. Published 
by the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10.) Still more significant is the faet that 
the UN, in its deliberations with respect to rights and 


religious liberty has been largely 


Service, January 8, 


liberties, was engaged in self-education as well as in 
the education of the rest of us. That the procedure 
was immediately effective is demonstrated by the al- 
What, then, of our publie 
schools? They will teach the Declaration, of course. 
Need they add to it the name of God? It might 
be well for all participants in the present controversy 


most unaminous vote. 


over the relation of our schools to religion to note: 
(1) The parallel between the religious heterogeneity 
of the delegates to the UN and the religious hetero- 
geneity of us Americans: (2) The unquestionable sue- 
cess of the method of self-education that was em- 
ployed by the UN. 
was achieved, not by repeating the answer that any of 


(3) That this educational success 


the world’s religions give to the question of ultimate 





aane 


fysii 
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reality, but rather by reinforcing a motive that is 
common to men of every faith.! 

Fifthly, to the extent that our publie schools develop 
in the direction here indicated, the vocation of the 
teacher will gain in dignity. Not only will more im- 
portance be attached to every detail of good teaching; 
new and thrilling enterprises will ensue, and the 
teacher will have the distinction of attempting more 
and harder things. Rights are to be claimed that can- 
not be had for the claiming, but only through action 
that is bound to be contested. The teacher will accept 
the honor of voluntary participation in events at the 
advancing edge of society. For example, the UN has 
in its possession a pamphlet of nearly a hundred pages 
in which the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People points out that rights and 
freedoms that the UN is in the act of demanding for 
all human beings are denied to some twelve million 
of our own citizens. The pamphlet appeals to the 
UN to consider the number of United States Negroes. 
“We many as the inhabitants of the 
Argentine or of Czechoslovakia, or the whole of 
Seandinavia, including Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. . . We are larger than Canada.... We 
have twice as many persons as Australia or Switzer- 
land.... We have more people by far than 
If our schools are to approximate the 


number as 


Belgium.” 
educational standard of the Declaration, they must 
face this domestic problem and others that are related 


to it. 

The Article on education (26) points, like a sign- 
post, to another hard duty of our system of education : 
“There shall be equal access to higher education on the 
basis of merit.” “Merit” means, of course, proved 
competence to do advanced study; but what does 


1The Article on education (26) includes these words: 
‘¢Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children.’’ Just what 
the word, ‘‘prior,’’ denotes is not indicated. It could 
be understood as claiming for parents a right to dictate 
to the state what and how it shall teach. If the inten- 
tion was to make world-wide what the Supreme Court in 
the Oregon case assured to American parents, the word, 
‘‘prior,’’ is a slip. The decision made the right of the 
state and the right of the parents co-ordinate, neither 
being prior to the other. The child, it was declared, is 
not the ‘‘mere’’ creature of the state, and parents have 
a right to recognize, and prepare their child for, ‘‘addi- 
tional’’ obligations. Supreme Court Reports, Lawyers’ 
Ed., Bk 69, p. 534. : 


Shorter Papers. 
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“equal access” mean? It reminds educators of the 
enormous waste of superior talents. Young men and 
women—in the multitude—who 
sufficient native ability to become creative leaders jp 
every branch of civilization are never heard from 
because, being unable to meet the costs of higher 
education, they are in the fields, the factories, and the 
kitchens instead of the colleges. This clause of Article 
26 summons educators to rectify our popular educa. 
tion by working for a change in the economie eon. 
ditions that our young people encounter upon gradua- 
This is typical, in fact, of 
Some 


aggregate a have 


tion from the high school. 
several articles on economic and social rights. 
of them directly point toward specifie economie 
changes, as we have noted; taken as a whole they 
prefigure for the majority of our populace a far more 
costly type of life than is possible at. present. 
much as this level of life must be in the minds of 
teachers who deal understandingly with the Declara- 
tion, corresponding economic attitudes also will be 
there. Of course, the schools, like the UN, will refrain 
from propagandizing for this or that governmental 
method of advancing towards this great end; but a 
listening attitude in times of controversy and at all 
times an inextinguishable longing for what the Decla- 
ration ealls one of its goals will be cultivated. To this 
great dignity is the teaching profession ealled. The 
spirit of the summons is summarized in Article 2, 
which is worthy of manifold repetition: “Everyone 
is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, or 


2 


Inas- 


other status. 


2A merely logical exposition of this article would lead 
to startling conclusions. Taken in connection with Ar- 
ticle 27, it would ask for public ownership of museums. 
Access to privately owned collections is not a right, but a 
privilege. Taken in connection with Article 24, Article 2 
would deny that an employer’s wealth can entitle him to 
more hours of rest, or more costly rest, than his em- 
ployes. Taken in connection with Article 21, Section 2, 
which declares that ‘‘Everyone has the right to equal 
access to public service in his country,’’ it becomes an 
accusation against the United States. For employment 
by our Federal government is conditioned upon distine- 
tions of political opinion—distinctions that divide citi- 
zens into first class and second class. Applications like 
these were, of course, not contemplated. 





WHO IS AN AMERICAN?: THE COLLEGE 
EXPERIENCES OF RELOCATED 
JAPAN ESE-AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 


JOAN SMITH 


SoME time ago a Japanese-American friend visited 
me. Our talk naturally turned to the wartime experi- 


ences of the group of Americans of which she is 2 
part. We spoke of the rumors current on the West 
Coast shortly after Pearl Harbor that all persons of 
Japanese ancestry were to be put in concentration 
camps. When I asked her how she felt about the 
rumors at the time, she answered: “I was born in this 
country; I went to school here; it’s the only country 
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. ever known, so I confidently assured my some- 

hat worried parents that the talk was silly, that after 
| this was America; it couldn’t happen here.” To 
ext query, “And now?” she smiled a bit sardoni- 
y and said, “It did happen here.” 


It is this chapter of American life enveloped by 


two concepts, a confident “This is America; it 
n't happen here” and a somewhat bitter “It did hap 
n here,” that has some implications for American 
ation, as it tries to come to a realistic understand 
if students from different eultural backgrounds, 


| for educators who try to take steps toward speed- 


up the process of assimilation of various ethnic 
g ps. 

At the time of the mass evacuation of all Japanese 
{mericans residing in California and in parts of 
Washington, Oregon, and Arizona to ten war reloca- 
tion centers, there were 2,869 Japanese-American stu- 
ents in colleges in this restricted West Coast area. 

addition to this group, there were hundreds of 
Nisei students scheduled to graduate from coastal high 
schools in January and June, 1942, and hundreds 

re were destined to graduate from camp schools. 
From June, 1942, to June, 1946, approximately 4,000 
Nisei students left the relocation centers to relocate in 
colleges in all except one of the states in this country. 

A survey was made by this writer on the college 
experience of this relocated group and the resultant 
ttitude of these Nisei students.1 After having inter- 
viewed many Nisei students to determine the nature 
of the college experiences of this group, a question- 
naire was sent to a random sampling of 500 of the 
1000 relocated students. 
i check list of 36 problems affecting these students 
“What fears 


2. “Describe a sig- 


The questionnaire included 


and three free-response questions: 1. 
ade you hesitate to leave camp?” 
nificant experience you have had since leaving the 
nter that tends to give you confidence in your future 
in the United States. 
ence you have had since leaving the relocation center 


Deseribe a significant experi 


that tends to destroy your confidence in your future 
in the United States.” 3. 
ganizing a Nisei club on your eampus or 


“Were you in favor of or- 
in your 
Why or why not?” 

The inferences drawn from the study do not, of 
course, provide final answers to educators seeking to 
help second-generation students fit into our pattern of 
American education. Neither do they provide elear- 
cut remedies for all those conditions within our sys- 
tem which intensify rather than alleviate the stresses 
that hinder understanding and social acceptance. The 

1Smith, J., ‘‘Backgrounds, Problems, and Significant 


Reactions of Relocated Japanese American College Stu- 
dents.’ Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, 1949, 
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data presented do, however, indicate on the part of 
American edueators a need for a sharper awareness 
both of the adjustment needs of Nisei students and of 
the gaps between the ideals of demoeraey to which we 
give lip service in our colleges and our actual prac 
tices. 

The first implication for education that this survey 
indicated is that we need to rethink the criteria of 
Americanism. Nisei students think of themselves not 
as Japanese but as Americans with Japanese faces 
Americans by birth, edueation, and culture, and Japa 
nese by racial ancestry. Regardless of how the Nisei 
students reearded themselves, however, Caucasian stu 
dents, faculty members, and administration weleomed 
them as Japanese Americans rather than as “one of 
us.” Perhaps somewhat indicative of the confusion 
in the minds of some college officials as to the status 
of these students is the fact that in 1945, when the 
Committee on Friendly Relations for College Stu- 
dents secured lists of foreign students attending col- 
lege and universities in the United States, 139 regis 
trars included Nisei students on their lists. 

The answers to the free-response questions to the 
students repeated again and again the claim, “We are 
Americans, not those hyphenated people called Japa- 
This 


Americans is further illustrated by 


nese-A mericans.” desire for recognition as 
the reaction of 
Almost 


one half of the group objected to such elubs, the chief 


the group to the formation of Nisei elubs. 


eriticism being that they block social acceptance. The 
fact that we classify students as “Japanese” because 
of racial background more easily than as “American” 
because of birth and culture may indicate a need for 
questioning, “Who is an Ameriean?” It may also 
demonstrate that some of us must substitute knowl- 
More than 


any other problem, resentment at Americans being 


edge and understanding for “tolerance.” 


referred to as Japanese was paramount in the reac 
tions of these Nisei students. 
terpretation of these students of their place in the 


Knowledge of the in- 


“American Way” is valuable to counselors who work 
with representatives of this and other minority 
groups. 

The reports of Nisei students who relocated in east 
ern schools over and over again expressed surprise at 
the attitudes evidenced by their fellow countrymen. 
They found very little hostility but equally little 
knowledge on the part of people in the East and 
Middle West as to the backgrounds of Nisei students. 
Some easterners wondered if these students would 
speak English, if they would wear Japanese kimonos, 
if their brothers were in the Japanese army. Ex- 
cerpts from letters written by Nisei students often 
expressed surprise and concern about this fact. One 


girl wrote from Michigan in March, 1943: 
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. on October 11 I have been get- 
The students and people here are 


Since coming to 
ting along very well. 
understanding and kind. I realize the responsibili- 


ties I have. Most of the people here in have not 


seen a Japanese face before and many of them have not 
heard of evacuation. It didn’t oceur to me that they 
didn’t think of me 


asked ‘*Which side is your brother fighting on?’ 


as an American citizen until people 
? when- 


ever I mentioned him, and to me there is only one side. 

Thi 
thought of as A 
the fact that one of the most bothersome problems in- 


creat desire on the part of Nisei students to be 


merieans was further emphasized by 


dieated in the questionnaire study was, “I resented 
Japanese Americans being referred to as Japs.” Of 
the students responding in the questionnaire study, 
78.6 per cent checked this problem, 52.9 per cent of 
them indicating that it was a particularly distressing 
problem. This was, of course, a period when the 
term “Jap” brought to mind the billboard pictures of 
a buck-toothed, grinning individual who said, “So 
solly, please,” as he inserted a dagger into a guileless 
American’s back. Many well-intentioned people who 
were not very clear about the distinetion between Nisei 
and “Jap” touched a sore spot with these students 


without being consciously derogatory. Again and 
again these students wrote of diffieulties in persuading 
people that they were Americans by birth, Japanese 
by ancestry. From a large eastern university, a Nisei 


virl wrote in 1944: 
Just the other day I was 


called broad-minded 


on ‘*Tlow It 


greatly disturbed by a so- 
who insisted that I speak 
Ameriean.’’ When I tried 
to convey upon her that I probably felt no differently 


woman 


Feels to Pe an 


about my inheritance than she, she became quite insulted 
and said that she was the party who started all the lib- 
eral-minded action in her church toward us... . 

Another student writes of his experiences working 


in industry during the summer months: 


The workers were rather shy and watching us from a 
distance. In a day or two, when they found out that 
we were just other Americans like themselves, they came 
Soon 
we were riding to work with them and bowling with 


over to talk to us and even invited us to a coke. 


real friends 
and real Americans and not the slant-eyed-dirty-Japs. 


them in the bowling alleys. Now we are 
Eventually we hope that we Nisei can convince the big 
men behind the desks that we’re Americans too. 


Many Nisei sum up their feeling about Americanism 
in the words of one of the students: 


We have obligations to our society and its mem- 
bers to assimilate at least culturally (perhaps biologi- 
eally), 


ourselves to know the whole of society. 
to lose ourselves as Japanese Americans in order to find 


but more than that we have an obligation to 
We may have 


ourselves accepted fully as full Americans. . 
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Less clearly stated but more clearly needed is the 
educator’s concept of Americanism and its relation + 
minority groups! 

The second implication for education that this study 
gives is related to the field of vocational guidance. 
In the first place, we need to be aware of the differ. 
ences in the vocational preferences of these Nisei sty. 
dents after their evacuation from the West Coast jy 
1942 as contrasted with studies made of their choije, 
in California before the war. Secondly, there js 
need for studies to be made of the vocational experi. 
ences of such Nisei young people following their relo. 
vation in various parts of the country after gradus 
tion from college. Since the past five years hay 
changed the status of many Nisei and have brough; 
about broadened community attitudes in some places, 
it is important that information in this field }, 
brought up to date. This present study, however, 
dealing with the college experiences of these Nisei, 
does have some implication from the occupational 
preferences of these students to present to educators 
before adequate vocational counseling may be offered. 

Strong in his 1934 study predicted that the second- 
generation Japanese Americans would tend to follow 
the occupations of the first generation: vegetable 
farming, small retail businesses, fishing, and domestic 
services. He also suggested that teaching would 
hardly be open to the second-generation Japanese 
Americans in public schools. In his study Strong 
also pointed out that vocational interests of this racial 
group were influenced by (1) the tendency to follow 
the way of the first generation, (2) occupational open- 
ings due to Japanese ancestry (retail outlet for Japa- 
nese goods, eating places, ete.), and (3) need of vo- 
The 
changes brought about by evacuation and relocation 


cational guidance specifically for Japanese. 
altered all of these influences. In the first place, th 
closing of businesses and the sale or loss of farms 
made it impossible for the second generation to follow 
the ways of the first even had they so desired. Dis- 
persion into other parts of the United States also 
opened larger vocational opportunities. Vocational 
counseling directed to the specifie counseling of Japa- 
nese Americans was effected through the National 
The signif- 
cantly smaller number of students indicating a pre'- 
larger nun- 
between 
should hav 


Japanese American Relocation Couneil. 


erence for business and the significantly 
ber of students choosing engineering as 
Strong’s study and this present study 
for voeational advising. It is 
of interest to note that of the 1,000 students sur- 
veyed in this study, 85 indicated education as an 
occupational choice, and a few students reported that 
they were holding positions in public schools. Of 
particular relevance to vocational counseling should 
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the feeling of discrimination in employment felt by 
any of these Nisei students. Among the problems 
which were particularly distressing, first in intensity, 
is the feeling that “My ancestry is responsible for 
y inability to secure the type of employment which 
training warrants.” Of the 41.1 per cent who in 
ated this as a problem 58.4 per cent felt keenly 
ibout it. Further study of the vocational experiences 
these students after they graduated from college, 
suggested previously, might reveal whether prob- 
ms became more acute as these young people faced 
e realities of the American scene. At any rate, this 
eling is a factor that must be taken into account in 
any vocational guidance of this or any other minority 
group. 
The third implication that this study has for eduea- 
n is that we need to recognize in our edueational 
vising the twotold adjustment problem that these 
sei students have. The Nisei must fit into family- 
patterns adjusting to language, customs, and, in 
some eases, religion which vary widely from those of 
the larger social group to which they belong. In Jan- 
guage, in religion, in culture they differ radically from 
their parents, yet their racial backgrounds prohibit 
their being fully accepted in the American pattern. 
The primary language of the Nisei is English; the 
language used by their parents is Japanese. This is 
one of the barriers which has caused them to be “be- 
tween religions,” even though Nisei are for the most 
part indicating a preference for Christianity. This 
breach between Issei and Nisei is again shown in that 
ninth in rank in frequency and second in rank of 
distress was the problem, “My ability to speak or 
write Japanese was not adequate to share my college 
experience, enthusiasms, and problems with my par- 
ents.” This marginal status of Nisei students implies 
the need for guidance and understanding of students 
faced with this adjustment problem. It also indi- 


Reborts... 
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cates a need for adult education of Issei to reduce at 
least partially the difference in the cultural patterns 
of the Issei and the Nisei. 

There is need for further studies in the whole area 
of the problems of this partienlar minority group. 
A follow-up study, for example, of the students sur 
veyed in the present study after they are permanently 
located comparing the degree of social assimilation 
and the attitudes of students in various geographic 
locations should reveal sociological factors which in 
fluence the assimilation of a second-generation group. 
A comparison of attitudes of Sansei (third generation 
Japanese American who will in 5-10 years be the col 
lere group) with Nisei was not within the range of 
this study but would furnish personnel workers and 
faculty wit ha basis for a growing understanding of 
the problems and reactions of different generation 
groups of immigrants. A study comparing problems 
of this minority group with problems of other minor 
ity groups would help to determine which causative 
factors are general and which are specific to the his 
tory and problems of this particular group. Further 
study on the chief factors (both eause and effect) 1 
lating to aeculturation is needed. The effect of geo 
graphie dispersion, financial security, ocenpational 
choice, and religion, while implied in the present 
study, need to be further substantiated. Finally, the 
opportunities and needs in the field of adult eduea 
tion of Issei provide a basis for further study. An 
exploratory study of needs and reactions of Issei 
would help to ascertain needs and desirable methods 
of adult education. Such a study would aid educators 
to take the step past merely understanding the breach 
between the two generations. But greater than the 
need for further information on the problems and ad- 
justments of this second-generation group is the need 
for clarity on the part of educators on the subject, 
“Who is an American?” 





INTERCORRELATIONS IN NATIVE CAPAC- 
ITY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 
MATHEMATICS COURSES 


Sister Mary Mrriam Ryan, R.S.M. 
Mt. Mercy Junior College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Ir is generally conceded by counselors of high- 
school pupils that a knowledge of the correlation of 
special-abilities tests with general-intelligence tests 
would be helpful in predicting their probable success 
in the highly selective courses in mathematics offered 
in high schools today. 





That psychologists are divided on the question 
whether there is a high correlation between native 
intelligence and achievement in subject matter is evi- 
dent from the studies made in this field as indieated 
by May V. Seagoe' of the University of California. 

From personal experience gained in teaching math- 
ematics in secondary schools and in junior colleges, 
the author of this study was of the opinion that a 
high correlation does exist between native intelligence 
and achievement in subject matter. To verify this 
opinion, this study was undertaken. 

Fifty 9B boys and girls in a large parochial high 

™M. V. Seagoe. Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXIT, 
No. 5, pp. 498-503. October, 1938. 
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school located in the heart of a midwestern industrial 
city of 78,000 inhabitants were used for the experi- 
Their 


previous mathematical training had been secured in 


Their ages ranged from 13 to 15 years. 


+ 
ment. 


the same school under comparable circumstances. 
They were heterogeneously grouped both socially and 
educationally. 

Within the space of one week the following tests 
were administered: Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Gamma Test,? Colvin-Schrammel Algebra Test 1,° and 
the Rasmussen General Mathematies Test, Form <A.* 

The results were recorded and reduced to quartiles 
and the correlations of the IQ and the AQ in algebra 
and the rank of the IQ and the rank of the algebra 
accomplishment were found between the first and 
second quartiles, between the second and third quar- 
tiles, and between the third and fourth quartiles. 

The same procedure was used to determine the cor- 
relations of IQ and the general mathematics scores 
and ranks and the correlations between the quartiles 
in the accomplishment and rank in algebra and gen- 
eral mathematies. 

TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATION IN NATIVE CAPACITY AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS AND IN ALGEBRA 





First Second Third 
Teate and and and 
sine Second Third Fourth 
Quartile Quartile Quartile 
1Q—Gen. Math. ...... 80 +.11 .40 + .29 .40 + .29 
Algebra-Gen. Math 80+.11 -1 + .35 .01 + .35 
1Q—Algebra ......... O1+.35 SOF 33 01 t .35 


It is interesting to note that the correlations be- 
tween the native capacity and the accomplishment in 
general mathematies and between the accomplishment 
of algebra and that of general mathematics were very 
high in the upper levels but decreased in the lower. 

Ilowever, the reverse was true of the coefficient of 
correlation for native capacity and the aecomplish- 
ment in algebra which was very low in the upper 
quartiles, high in the second and third quartiles, and 
low in the third and fourth quartiles. 

This would indicate that further studies relating to 
these factors would be of value. 

From the correlation table of the first and second 
quartiles of the native capacity, the accomplishment 
quotient of algebra, the rank of the IQ and the rank 
of the algebra AQ it is possible to predict a close cor- 
relation between accomplishment in subject matter 
and native capacity. 

However, the coefficients of correlation of the see- 
ond and third quartiles and also those of the third 

® World Book Company, Chicago. 

* Bureau of Tests and Measurements, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, Iowa. 

‘Bureau of Tests and Measurements, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 





and fourth, would seem to indicate that greater effort 
on the part of the pupil and possibly different teach- 
ing techniques would be required to complement the 
lack of native ability. 


THE FEASIBILITY OF EXTENDING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Lester NicHoLAS RECKTENWALD 


Veterans Advisement Center, Inc., New York 22 


THE extension of higher education to many more 
people is an historic trend in American education. 
Most recently, this tendency was given added em- 
phasis by the Renort of the President's Commission 
on Higher Education with its proposal to raise the 
enrollment in colleges and universities from 2,354,000 
in 1947 to 4,600,000 in 1960.1 In defense of this pro- 
posal, the following are among the observations 
offered by the commission: that college-age popula- 
lation to the extent of 49 per cent can benefit from 
two years or more of college work and 32 per cent 
from four years or more; that there are many occu- 
pations on the professional and semiprofessional levels 
for which college training is desirable; and that such 
higher education is not only or primarily for the eco- 
nomie advancement of the person receiving the edu- 
eation. Is it advisable to extend higher education to 
include the diverse population of prospective students 
anticipated? Will the extended program inelude peo- 
ple who have the ability to profit from it and the 
motivation to seek it? Will the program as proposed 
reach more people than it ought to reach? Are the 
noneconomie benefits claimed a funetion of higher 
education ? 

Feasibility depends to some degree on whether the 
students to be reached have the abilities necessary to 
benefit from higher edueation. In attempting to an- 
swer this question, the commission used the Army 
General Classification Test seores from which it ar- 
rived at the percentages of prospective college en- 
The test is priraarily an “in- 
Another ap- 


rollees to be expected. 
telligence” or scholastie-aptitude test.? 
proach to the problem of estimating the percentage 
of prospective college students on the basis of their 


1G. F. Zook and Others. Higher Education for 
American Democracy, report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Vol. I, II, III, IV, V, and 
VI, New York, Harper and Bros., 1948. 

2 The Examiner’s Manual for the First Civilian Edi- 
tion (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1947) pro- 
vides a number of correlations, as follows. With educa- 
tion .73; with Army Alpha .90; with Otis Higher Ex- 
amination .83; with the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination .79; with mechanical, clerical, 
reading and mathematics examination achievement, from 
.60 to .90; with medical aptitude, trade information, and 
English, from .40 to .60; with muscular co-ordination, 
from .00 to .30. 
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ties, but one which takes into account not only 
ntelleetual faetor, is illustrated herewith. A brief 
was undertaken, designed in part, to show the 
ntage of veterans who are high-school graduates 

» certain vocational objectives. All of these 
rans, 121 in number, had earned high-school 
omas. They are all of the high-school graduates, 
inseled by the writer, over one calendar year in one 


the veterans’ guidance centers in New York City. 


TABLE I 
VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES, BY FIELDS, OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 
(121 veterans) 


Occupational field Number Per cent 


semiprofessional-technical . 20 | 16. 
Incompleted (college $ 62 ] 


pe) coil en a ey aly ars 9 | { 


DrolesslORGl ©» 6:06:6 as ce vale 27 ) 22.3 } 
5 


—_ 


18.6 


{ 
4 | 
A are earn 6 3 04 
Managerial-official ....... 21 j 


_ 
t 
s+ — 
id ee | 


aay en} 


<D e e 
ae 


Personal Service ........ 
Incompleted (noncollege 


7 
TORR 66.4 tirwemee ewes 121 100.0 


* The records of cases for whom no objectives were finally 
determined were “incompleted.” These were analyzed in 
rder to ascertain the number to be included in the colleg: 

in the noncollege-level categories. 





From the figures in Table I, it is revealed that about 
me half of the graduates were found, through coun- 
seling, to be capable of attaining two or more years 
of college work, and about two thirds, one semester or 
more. In the above table, the figure of 51.2 per cent 
compares roughly with the commission’s figure of 49 
per cent. The figure of 22.3 per cent for the pro- 
fessional level in the table, however, is not directly 
omparable with the commission’s 32 per cent for the 


reason that some counselees in the sales and mana- 
gerial categories anticipated that much training. That 
the first of the figures and perhaps the second, if fur- 
ther breakdown in the data was made, approach the 
commission’s figures is worth noting. However, this 
is not primarily what the study is designed to show. 
lt is intended to illustrate a more valid approach to 
the problem of estimation because the various abilities 
of youth are taken into consideration. The selection 
of a single test of scholastic aptitude for estimating 
college ability is an arbitrary procedure not warranted 
under the philosophy which has guided the thinking 
of the commission, concerned as it was with an ex- 
panded curriculum to satisfy the varying traits of 
students. 

If the colleges are to educate the great body of Ameri- 
can youth, they must provide programs for the develop- 
ment of other abilities than those involved in academic 
aptitude, and they cannot continue to concentrate on 
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students with one type of intelligence to the neglect of 
youth with other talents.s 

Of course, the conclusion to be reached from this brief 
study as shown above is essentially the same as that 
of the commission: that there are many more people 
who can benefit from some exposure to higher educa- 
tion than are at present being exposed. Hence, the 
extension of higher education, assuming curricular 
readjustments, from this point of view seems to be 
justified. 

Assuming that there are about twice as many who 
can benefit from higher education from the point of 
view of abilities as at present are obtaining such train- 
ing, the question arises whether the necessary motiva- 


tion is present to seek it. Havighurst says: 


there will certainly be fewer college students in 
1952 than 1940, due to the decrease of 10 per cent in the 
population of the 18-21 age group the commission 
goals for higher education can only be approached 
through a change in the cultural motivation of American 
lower-middle-class and working-class people, which make 
them value college education more highly than they do 


today. 


Aside from the problem of the decrease in the popu- 
lation of the age group in question, some light is cast 
on the motivational factor in the figures for veterans 
presented in Table I. Roughly, two thirds of these 
high-school graduates were found, through counseling, 
to be motivated for one semester or more of college 
work. It must be remembered that the economie 
obstacle is to a large degree removed for veterans 
seeking to further their education. And it must 
also be remembered that curricular opportunities in 
the city of New York are of wide scope.® 

It would seem, therefore, that the concern of any 
possible lack of motivation to attend an institution 
of higher education is overemphasized. At the same 
time, it would seem necessary to include such services 
as the removal of the economic barrier, insofar as this 
is possible; counseling; and an expanded curriculum, 
all of which are tremendously important factors in 
inducing people to take advantage of college training 
when such education can, with profit, be undertaken. 

Feasibility of the proposed extended program of 
higher edueation is also tied up with the question of 
numbers to be trained. If it can be shown that the 
program will reach more people than it ought to 
reach because of a limit in the numbers it is con- 


3G. F. Zook. Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 32. 

4R. J. Havighurst. SCHOOL AND Society, April 3, 
1948, p. 261. 

5 For example, among the most recent extensions of 
curricular opportunities are the intensive business-train- 
ing courses of about one semester offered by the College 
of the City of New York for many managerial, sales, and 
related oecupations. 














sidered advisable to train, it may not be feasible to 
extend higher education to the degree the commission 
proposes. Cowley is of the opinion that there is dis- 
crepancy between the numbers of persons needed for 
certain oecupations and the numbers to be reached 
with training if the proposals of the commission are 
carried out. 

the demand for the kinds of people trained in 
universities, colleges, and junior colleges will inerease 
between 1940 and 1960, so the estimate goes, about 50 
per cent. Yet the commission proposes that the number 
of students in these institutions should be increased, not 
by 50 per cent but by about 300 per cent (from 1,500,000 


in 1940 to 4,600,000 in 1960).6 


While recognizing that the commission also has in 
iuind the nonvocational values of higher education 
and the expansion of the horizons of social useful- 
ness of the professions, Cowley does not quantify 
:these in terms of their funetion in leveling off the 
discrepancy between numbers needed and numbers to 
be trained. That is to say, in terms of an equation, 
it would seem that the numbers to be trained for non- 
vocational values plus the numbers to be trained for 
certain occupations as we now know them plus the 
numbers needed for the expanded oceupations of the 
future could conceivably come nearer to equalling the 
proposed enrollments than Cowley recognizes. To be 
sure, some would question whether education for citi- 
zenship, one of the noneeconomie benefits claimed, ean- 
not be adequately accomplished in the elementary and 
secondary schools. However, there are those who 
claim that there is a higher level of performance in 
the area of citizenship for which only the college ean 
prepare adequately.?. The only diffieulty would seem 
to be in motivation for the study of subjects designed 
to raise the citizenship performance level, if we are 
to judge from experience in adult edueation. As one 
authority in this field says: 

6 W. H. Cowley. Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 
XIX, No. 6, June 1948, p. 276. 

7General Eisenhower, in his inaugural address as 
president of Columbia University, stressed education for 
citizenship on the college level. 


Eewemt@ ... 
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Courses in crafts and skills are more easily ‘‘solq” 
than those in civic affairs . . . because people recognize 
their need for skills but find it difficult to translate thei; 
sense of insufficiency and unimportance in Civic affairs 
into a need for education.§ 


If edueation for citizenship will not level off the dis. 
crepancy noted, an alternative type of training might 
lie in the avoeational and recreational areas. Hoy. 
ever, there is evidence to suggest that the public migh; 
not be willing to provide the latter type of training, 
For example, in the early stages of veterans training, 
many servicemen did take avocational and recreational 
Recently, restrictive legislation makes this; 
A veteran must prove, through 


courses. 
no longer possible. 
guidance and counseling procedures, that any course 
he contemplates taking is for vocational advancement 
and not avocational or recreational or any single un- 
related course. A program designed to motivate peo- 
ple for more effective citizenship through college 
training would seem to be necessary. 

We may conelude that the numbers to be reached 
as proposed by the commission is probably not ex- 
cessive in the light of needs, if by needs we mean a 
combination of numbers for occupations as we now 
know them, numbers for occupations of an expanded 
nature, and a quantification of noneconomic benefits 
in terms of numbers to be trained. 

Is it feasible to extend higher education to many 
more people? On the basis of the eriteria used in 
this discussion, it would seem that it is. If institu. 
tions of higher edueation in the future take into ae- 
count the many kinds of edueable intelligences in their 
curricula, if guidance and counseling are provided, if 
the economie burden of attending college is lightened, 
and if courses designed to raise the performance level 
for effective citizenship are made attractive and fune- 
tional, the advisability of extending the benefits o! 
higher education would seem to be justified. 

8 W. Fisher, quoted in Better Times, published by the 


Welfare Council of New York City, Nov. 12, 1948, Vol. 
XXX, No. 8, p. 3. 





THE PUBLIC IS POLLED ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Fortune has published a survey of what the publie 
The survey was pre- 
The author of 
the introduction to the report appears to be surprised 
that 


expects from higher edueation. 


pared and conducted by Elmo Roper. 


the public places far too much emphasis on the practical 
applications of higher education and shows far too little 


understanding of the value of the liberal arts. It comes 
as something of a shock to learn that ‘‘a better ap- 
preciation of such things as literature, art, and music’’ is 
designated as the least important college aim for boys, by 
the largest percentage of those who voted on this subject. 
Training for a particular occupation or profession was 
overwhelmingly considered the most important. 


The author proceeds to express his disagreement 


with this view and to write: 
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Indeed the whole purpose of higher education can be 

nstrued as an effort to overcome the ill effects of 

raining in our highly specialized society by giving the 

lividual other resources than those to be derived di- 

tly from his job. 

But this conflict between liberal education and Voca- 

training is not new in the history of American 

tion. The conflict began almost exactly a cen- 

ry ago. In 1850 Francis Wayland, president, 

Brown University, wrote in his famous “Report to the 

Corporation of Brown University on Changes in the 
S em of Edueation”: 

. that our colleges are not filled because we do not 

ish the education desired by the people. Is it not 

to inquire whether we cannot furnish an article for 

h the demand will be, at least, somewhat more 


> 


nerative ¢ 


Wayland’s contemporary, Henry Tappan, president, 
University of Michigan, in what was almost written 
isa reply, “University Education” (1851), advocated 

education which “would stand out, not as a mere 
preparation for the facile doing of the business world, 

t as the highest aim of the human being.” 

The conflict has gone on since 1850 with every sign 

iat the desire to fill the colleges has led to the multi- 
lication and proliferation of courses and the develop- 
ment of specious arguments that liberal education is 
vocational and voeational training ean be liberal—to 
the detriment of both. 

If the Fortune survey can bring before the public 
the problem on which professional educators have 
failed to reach an agreement, there is no reason why 
this country cannot be enriched by the preservation 
and dissemination of liberal education, modernized if 
necessary, and the public still continue to think that 
their colleges are fine, as the survey apparently shows 
that it does. The real issue in edueation is whether 
those responsible for its destinies shall lead the publie 
or be responsive directly to the publie’s assumed 


wants. Should they who pay the piper eall the 


MID-CENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has announced plans for a Mid- 
Century White House Conference to be held late in 
1950 and has appointed a committee of 52 edueators 
and others interested in child welfare, with Osear R. 
Ewing, Federal Seeurity Administrator, as chairman, 
to direct the conference. The governors of all states 
and territories have been invited to appoint partici- 
pating committees. The objectives of the Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference, which is the fifth in a series ealled 
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by Presidents each deeade since 1909, are stated as 
follows: 


1. Focus attention on our coneern for children and 
youth in a world in which spiritual values, democratic 
practice, and the dignity and worth of the individual are 
of first importance. 

2. Bring together, in usabie form, our present knowl- 
edge about the status of children, their physieal, mental, 
emotional, and moral development; and identify areas in 
which further knowledge is needed. 

3. Point up the needs of parents in providing ade 
quately for their children; and suggest ways of helping 
them do a better job. 

4. Look at the physical, social, economic, and moral 
environment in which children are growing up; and 
recommend ways of improving it. 

5. Size up present services for children and youth; 
map the direction in which services should develop ; point 
up ways in which the number of qualified workers ean be 
increased and the skills of these workers sharpened. 

6. Examine into the ways people are now working 
together for children; and develop ideas for more effee- 
tive teamwork. 

7. Initiate steps for the achievement of the conference 


recommendations in the coming deeade. 


THE 29TH ANNUAL AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


THE National Education Association has announced 
that the theme for the 29th annual American Eduea 
tion Week, November 6-12, will be “Making Democe- 
racy Work.” The American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Office of 
Edueation, FSA, are co-operating with the NEA in 
sponsoring the celebration. The association has pre- 
pared 32 different aids to assist in promoting the 
observance of this week, including a manual, a poster, 
a radio recording, invitations, stickers, plays, radio 
scripts, a movie trailer, mats, and leaflets. 

The daily tepies selected for the week include: 
Worth of the Individual, Edueational Opportunity, 
Responsible Citizenship, Health and Safety, Home 
and Community, Obligations, Freedom and Security, 
and the Next Decade in Edueation. Fact Sheets, a 
booklet of information about these topies, is available 
for the use of speakers, committees, and librarians in 
preparing program meetings and exhibits. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


IMPROVING STUDENTS’ READING 
ABILITIES 


RECOGNIZING the importance of improving the read- 
ing abilities of students, Howard College (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) has added a reading laboratory for the 


training of all of its 1,400 students. The average im- 
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provement in reading of all students trained thus far 
ntiy more than a0 per eent. 
The methods and techniques used in the laboratory 


» been assembled or developed by research by the 
department of edueation. The nuclear eur- 

ilum, Which has been in successful operation at the 
college for four years, Tocusses the work of students 


on the library and requires good reading ability. 
Some members of the faculty avail themselves of the 
unity ol the laboratory to linprove further their 


Op] ort 


The best students in college are good readers. 
Many who leave college before graduation are poor 
readers. Training in the reading laboratory enables 
a considerable number of students to continue college 


work successfully. 


THE SMITH COLLEGE JUNIOR YEAR 
ABROAD 

SMITH COLLEGE is sending 90 students abroad for 
their junior year. They will study in France, Italy, 
Mexico, and Switzerland. The students are drawn 
from 25 states and from 13 colleges, besides Smith 
College. The largest group will spend the year in 
Paris and will study at the Sorbonne, the Ecole du 
Louvre and the Institut d’Etudes Politiques. The 
group of seven in Italy will study at the University 
of Florence; thirteen students will study Spanish 
language and literature at the Colegio de Mexico in 
Mexico City; and in Switzerland the group will study 
at the University of Geneva and the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International Studies. 


‘-hange student in the University of Toronto. Since 


There will be one ex- 


{ 
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1925 when the first Smith College group went to Paris. 
877 Smith juniors have gone abroad to study. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS TO STUDY IN 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


A Group of 85 American students, the first eon- 
tingent of 125, sailed for England on September 7 
as United States Government students who will study 
in British universities under the Fulbright Act. They 
represent a cross-section of America and their inter- 
ests lie in such diverse fields as bacteriology and eco- 
nomics, international law and zoology, political and 


social sciences. A large number of the graduate stu- 
dents who have received this opportunity under the 
Fulbright program plan to teach or to enter cxreers 
in publie service or in international fields. The group 
of young men and women was chosen from over 2,(()() 
who applied for awards to study in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Fulbright program has been agreed to between 
the United States and the following countries: Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma and China, France, 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
The Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 
ments are expected with Austria, Australia, Egypt, 
India, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

The Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, is the agency for the pre- 
liminary selection of graduate students who apply for 
the Fulbright awards. 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and made by the 
Department of State in Washington. 


Agree- 


The awards are approved by 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


the week ending September 12: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., formerly 
president, Xavier University (Cineinnati, Ohio), sue- 
ceeded the Very Reverend William J. Millor, S.J., in 
the presidency of the University of Detroit, September 
9. The appointment of Father Millor was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, January 6, 1945; the appoint- 
ment of the Very Reverend James F. Maguire, S.J., 
to succeed Father Steiner was reported, August 27. 

Cecil G. Taylor, associate professor of French, 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


Sadie Drummond Liles has been appointed dean of 


women at Elon (N. Car.) College. 


Gilbert C. Garland has been appointed academic 
dean, Larson College (New Haven, Conn.). 


G. Nathan Reed, formerly a member of the faculty, 
Institute of Textile Technology (Charlottesville, Va.), 
has been named dean of faculty, Lowell (Mass.) Tex- 
tile Institute, to succeed Simon Williams, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 6, 1947. Dr. Williams has resigned t 
accept a postdoctorate fellowship at Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


A. J. Mundt, formerly general superintendent ot 
training and personnel, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, has been appointed dean of co-ordination, 
Walter Hervey Junior College (New York 23), to 
sueceed Marshall L. Miller, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 27, 1948, and 
who has been named director of the co-operative edu- 
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n program, Speed Scientific School, University of 
lisville (Ky.). 
Michael R. Hanna, general manager of Cornell Uni- 
rsity’s radio stations, has been appointed director of 
university’s new division, Cornell Films. The divi 
sion will produce sound-motion pictures for use in 


lueation. industry, and television. 


The following list of new appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal) has been sent to 
ScHUOL AND Society by Gertrude M. Hall: George H. 
Agate, director of university health service; Harold 
F. Hall, director of alumni relations; Cecelia Lauby, 
supervisor of off-campus student teaching; associate 
professors, Raymond W. Esworthy (business eduea- 


tion) and Ralph A. Micken (speech); and registrar, 


Esther E. Kirchhoefer. Katharine E. Matthew, senior 


‘turer, St. Mary’s College (Cheltenham, England), 

is been named professor of English on an exchange 
asis to succeed Florence Teager. Harry D. Lovelass, 
associate professor of education and psychology, has 
been appointed principal, University High School, to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Victor M. 
Houston to aet as associate director of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. 

Richard S. Mitchell has been named director of 
.udio-visual education, State Teachers College (St. 
Cloud, Minn.). 

Nellie T. English has been appointed educational 
director, Columbia (S. Car.) Hospital. 

Audrey Short has been named director of nursing 
ind principal, School of Pediatrie Nursing, the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 

The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16): Lewis 
H. D. Fraser, supervisor of inorganic technology; 
Alfred W. Nutt, associate ceramic engineer; Daniel 
L. Deadmore and Donald M. Schell, assistant ceramic 
engineers; and Ernest Hellinger, formerly dean of the 
faculty of natural sciences, University of Frankfurt 


(Germany), visiting professor of mathematies. 


Mary Baker has been appointed supervisor of art, 
American Schools in Japan (Tokyo); Marilyn Louise 
Burgess, specialist in musie and art, and Elizabeth E. 
Tierney, teacher of Latin and French, have been ap- 
pointed to the American Dependents School in Yoko- 
hama. 

The Reverend Horace R. Weaver has assumed new 
duties as head of the department of religion and phi- 
losophy, Union College (Barbourville, Ky.). 

E. A. Thormodsgaard has been named head of the 
department of music, Texas Western College (El 


Paso). 
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Blanche Davis has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of speech, State Teachers College (River 


Falls, Wis.). 


Byron Hunter Christian whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Washington (Seat- 
tle 5), was reported in ScHoon anp Society, April 9, 
will head the new sequence of courses supplementing 
the existing editorial and advertising sections of the 
university cutting across other schools and depart- 


ments, particularly the social sciences. 


The following 
by Willamette University (Salem, Ore.): associate 


appointments have been announced 


professor of art and head of the department, Cameron 
S. J. Paulin; associate professor of voice, Clorinda 
Topping; assistant professors, Charles A. Jens, John 
C. Paulus, and Edwin Wright Butler (law); visiting 
professor, Arne S. Jensen (psychology) ; instructors, 
Marguerite E. Berg (Spanish), Wilma Jean Far- 
quaharson (music), Ruane B. Hill (speech and 
drama), and Lucille W. Humphrey (physical edu- 
cation for women). Richard C. Williams has been 
named assistant librarian, and Travis Cross, director 


ot information. 


Buell B. Whitehill, Jr., whose appointment as as 
sociate professor of English in charge of courses in 
speech, University of Pittsburgh, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 11, 1948, has been 
named head of a new department of speech which will 
have a staff of 24 instructors. 


Gertrude Wulfekoetter, librarian, Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino (Calif.), has been appointed refer- 
ence librarian, Lewis and Clark College (Portland, 
Ore.). 


Gordon R. Willey, acting director, Institute of 
Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has been appointed first incumbent of 
the Bowditch Professorship of Central American and 
Mexican Archaeology, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, effective July 1, 1950. The following have 
been promoted to associate professorships: Louis 
Hartz (government, effective February 1, 1950), Mor- 
ton G. White (philosophy, effective July 1, 1950), and 
J. Carroll Morris (sanitary chemistry, effective July 1, 


1949). 


The following appointments, effective September 1, 
have been reported by New York University: John 
H. Cornehlsen, Jr., whose appointment as dean of 
men, San Francisco State College, was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 10, 1946, professor of 
education; Milton Schwebel, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Champlain College (Plattsburg, 
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N. Y.), assistant 
D. Wilkins, assistant 
University (Chicago), adjunct associate professor of 


professor of education; and William 
professor of psychology, Loyola 


edueation. 


Samuel Thompson Burns, whose appointment as 
professor of music, Oberlin (Ohio) College, was re- 
ported in Scnoot AND Society, July 21, 1945, has 


been named ol musie, the University of 


protessor 


Wisconsin. 

Major Robert R. Eaton has been appointed pro- 
fessor of air science and tacties in the newly estab- 
lished department of air science and tacties, Union 


College (Schenectady, N. Y.). Captain John M. Ben- 


ton and Captain William G. Schroeder have joined 
Other ap- 


date of 


assistant 
the colleg 


September 2 are: Donald S. Jones, director of drama, 


the department as professors. 


pointments announced by e under 
radio, and speech, suceeeding Jackson Davis, resigned ; 
Norman B. the Nott 
\M a= P cats “tp . Stanlev F 
Memorial assistant professors, Stanley |’. 


Johnson (German, succeeding Robert J. Hicks), Curtis 


Brown, reference assistant in 


Library; 


L.. Hemenway (physies, succeeding Harold E. Clark), 
Elden L. Brigham (psychology); research as- 
sistant professors of psychology, Gordon L. Lippitt, 
Warren Hl. Sehmidt, and John 8. 

Vineent C. (English, succeeding 
Thyne), Martin R. 
Donald W. Fisher (geology, 
Brady), and Edward S. 


who has joined the staff of Knox Col- 


and 


Stamm; and in- 
structors, DeBaun 
Frank S. Bates (mathematies), 
Robert T. 


Wadja (physies, succeeding 


succeeding 


Sol Nudelman 
lege, Galesburg, IIl.). 

George W. Hartmann and George H. Ivins have been 
appointed to the staff of Roosevelt College (Chicago 
5)... Dr: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will serve as 


Hartmann, former professor of education, 


professor of psychology; Mr. Ivins, formerly director 
of education in the Virgin Islands, associate professor 


of edueation. 


Denton L. Geyer, formerly head of the department 
of edueation, Chicago Teachers College, will teach 
courses in the history and philosophy of education 
in the University of Texas during the coming academic 
year. 

Egon Lewis, a native of Austria who taught in the 
schools of Palestine (1939-48), has been appointed 
to the staff of the Hebrew Teachers College (Roxbury 
21, Mass.). 


Perry G. E. Miller, professor of American literature, 
Harvard University, has been appointed lecturer in 
American studies, University of Leyden (The Nether- 
lands), for the academie year 1949-50, succeeding 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., of Harvard University. 
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Dr. Miller will spend the summer of 1950 leeturing jy 
Oxford University and the London School of Keo. 
nomics, under a Fulbright award. 

Charles E. Perry, professor of history, St. John’s 
University (Shanghai, China), has been appointed 
visiting professor of history and government, §t. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.). 

The following visiting lecturers have been appointed 
in the College of Wooster (Ohio) to serve during 
leaves of absence granted to members of the staff: 
Fred H. Warren P. 
Spencer) and Oliver D. Blake (geology, replacing 
Karl Ver Steeg). 
ert A. Anderson, medical director; Sarah J. Painter, 


Glenny (biology, replacing 


Other appointments include: Rob- 


head of the loan department in the library; Stuart 
J. Ling, assistant professor of music; and instructors, 
Margaret Buck and Philip Shipe (physical eduea- 
tion), James A. Grissinger and Donald T. Shanower 
(speech), William Heywood (history), Donald Mae- 
kenzie (art), Karl R. Trump (music), and Richard 
A. Vayhinger (German). The following have re- 
ceived promotions: to a professorship, E. Kingman 
Eberhardt (economics); to associate professorships, 
Robert H. Bonthius and Harold B. Smith (religion) ; 
to an assistant professorship, Edith Seottron (Latin) ; 
and to an instructorship, Berta L. Torres (Spanish). 
Leaves of absence have been granted to Kathleen H. 
Lowrie, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women (Europe); Paul P. Bushnell, asso- 
ciate professor of education (Afghanistan) ; Ralph A. 
Young, assistant professor of religion (study in Union 
Theological Seminary); and James Garber Drushal, 
assistant professor of speech (study in the Ohio State 
University). John W. Chittum, professor of chem- 
istry, and Archibald A. Johnston, professor of sociol- 
ogy, have returned from leaves of absence. 

In addition to appointments reported earlier in the 
columns of ScuHoont AND Society, the following have 
been named to the staff of the University of Akron 
(Ohio) : associate professors, Charles C. Rogler (soci- 
ology) and Ernest Thackery (physies) ; assistant pro- 
fessors, Warren C. Bray and Stewart M. MeKinnon 
(commerce), Phillips H. Brown (economies), Abra- 
ham Cantor (bacteriology), and Mary K. Klepinger 
(home economies); and instructors, Betty Daneman 
(political science) and Dallas E. Riddle (commerce). 


Chang Wook Moon formerly director, Office of 
Foreign Affairs for the Korean Government, has been 
appointed associate professor of social science, Texas 
Wesleyan College (Fort Worth). 

Homer T. Knight has been named associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Pacifie University (Forest Grove, 


Ore.). 
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XS 


Almon C. Bock has been appointed associate pro- 
yy of education, Northern State Teachers College 


sO! 


Aberdeen, S. Dak.). 


Jack Schwartz was recently appointed associate pro- 
ssor of speech and dramaties, State Teachers Col- 


ve (Livingston, Ala.). 


Alice Camilla Stubbs has assumed new duties as 
<ociate professor of home economics, Centenary Col- 


© of Louisiana (Shreveport). 


New appointments at Hamilton College (Clinton, 
y. Y.) inelude: assistant professors, Robert M. 
rowning (German), Robert R. Carson (publie speak- 

, Allan Healey (political science), and Robert H. 
udin (psychology); instructors, Robert B. Lewis 
public speaking), Frank A. Piano (French), Luis 
mirez (Spanish), Edward R. Reid (German), and 
(. Howard Williams (English). Edward F. Hauch, 

essor of German, has been granted a leave of 
sence prior to his retirement in 1950 after more 

n 28 years of service. Resignations include: W. 
Hardy Wickwar, professor of political science, who 
as been on leave of absence for the past 15 months, 
to continue his work with the social-affairs staff of 
UN; Merle W. Tate, professor of education, to accept 
, post in the University of Pennsylvania; Mitchell 
Wendell, instructor in political science, to accept an 
ssistant professorship in American National College 


Colby, III, 
3ruce Otis, 


(Springfield, Mass.); and Thomas E. 
Donald M. Dunbar, Benjamin J. Lake, D. 
and Allan W. Phillips, instruetors, to continue grad- 
uate study. Promoted to assistant professorships are 
Jotear J 
eler oJ. 


] 
NSTarY r\ 
tdilicy 


Dugan (physical education) and Wilbur 


Neweomer (biology). 
Dd 


Era Bernice Owens has been appointed assistant 
wofessor of edueation, the University of Arkansas. 


Clarence Walter Stone was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of library science, University of 


Illinois. 


Recent Deaths 

Gebhard Stegeman, professor of physical chemistry, 
University of Pittsburgh, died of a heart ailment, 
September 5, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. 
Stegeman had served as instructor in chemistry 
(1917), University of Washington (Seattle 5); and 
assistant professor (1919-23) and professor (since 


1923), University of Pittsburgh. 
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John Koestner, naturalist and former professor of 
art, Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Is 
land), died, September 5, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Dr. Koestner had served the college since 
1929 first as instructor, then as professor, and in 
1940 was appointed to the staff of the Staten Island 
Museum. 


Roscoe Everett Harris, professor of physies, Navy 
Pier Branch, University of Illinois (Chicago), died, 
September 6, at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. 
Harris had served as assistant professor of physies 
(1923-25), Vermont Junior College (Montpelier) ; 
professor of physics for some years at Lake Forest 
(Ill.) College; and at the Navy Pier Branch in recent 


years. 


William Howell Reed, chairman of the department 
of German, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), died, 
September 9, at the age of seventy-three years. Pro 
fessor Reed had served as instructor in German 
(1900--01), Austin Teaching Fellow (1901-02), and 
instructor (1902-04), Harvard University; and at 
Tufts College as instructor in German (1904-07), 
instructor in German and Spanish (1907-10), assist 
ant professor (1910-26), and professor and head 


of the department (since 1926). 


John Calvin Metcalf, former dean, Graduate School, 
University of Virginia, died, September 9, at the age 
of eighty-four years. Dr. Metealf had served as 
professor of Latin (1890-94), Soule College (New 
Orleans) ; professor of modern languages (1894-95), 
Mercer University (Macon, Ga.); professor of Eng- 
lish (1895-1904), Geargetown College (Washington, 
D. C.); professor of English (1904-17) and dean 
(1914-17), University of Richmond (Va.); and Lin- 
den Kent Professor of English literature (1917-40) 
and dean (1923-37), University of Virginia. 


Guido Marx, professor emeritus of engineering, 
Stanford University, died, September 10, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Professor Marx had served 


the university from 1895 until his retirement. 
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Ideas that motivated America a century 4g0 


THE Centenary Series in American Literature offers a complete cross section 
of prose, poetry and speeches, exactly a century old. 


100 YEARS AGO 
American Writing of 1847 - Ed. by James P. Wood 


Includes excerpts from Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, Agassiz’s An Introduction to the Study of Natural 
History, Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Melville’s Omoo, The Crater by James Fennimore 
Cooper, and many others. Illustrated with woodcuts. 


“Books like this serve to vitalize America’s concept of its heritage.” 
—Prof. Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Univ. of Rochester. $5.00 


100 YEARS AGO 
American Writing of 1848 -- Ed. by James P. Wood 


Survey of a year which parallels our own in excitement, political impact and social unrest. Includes Thoreau’s Civil 
Disobedience, Lowell’s The Biglow Papers, Horace Mann’s essay on education, Poe’s Poetic Principle, the travel tales of 
Bayard Taylor, John Quincy Adams Poems of Religion and Society, and many others. 


“A useful and often amusing collection.”—Chicago Tribune $5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY _ 153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 




















